ALONG THE ROAD"
Swedenborg are examples) the man of science is
endowed with the peculiar mental qualities of the
mystic ; in yet other cases we find men possessing
these same mystical qualities, but unrefined and
somehow coarse (for there are good mystics and
poor mystics just as there are good and poor
artists), and then we have, not Clerk Maxwell
with his delicate and beautiful mysticism, but
Newton the interpreter of the prophetic books.
For Faraday the corollary and complement of
science was protestant Christianity. His sense
of wonder, his awe in face of the beautiful mystery
of the world, expressed itself in the terms of
Sandemanian meetings and Bible reading. He
stands in the scale of mystics somewhere about
half-way between Maxwell and Newton, not very
highly gifted but at the same time not vulgarly
gifted, a sort of Andrea del Sarto between Giotto
on the one hand and Caravaggio on the other. A
Cherubini between Mozart and Strauss.

That king who, in Anatole France's fable, was
only to be cured of his melancholy by putting on
the shirt of a happy man, would have been well
advised to apply to Faraday. A shirt of his would
have been spec! fie against the king's malady* For
if any man was happy it was surely he. All his
life long he did, professionally, the things he
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